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No  one  would  have  thought  that  half 
a  century  after  Pope  St.  Pius  X  issued 
his  Decree  (Quam  Singulari)  on  early 
Confession  and  Communion,  we  would 
be  discussing  again  the  appropriate  age 
for  the  admission  of  children  to  the 
Sacraments  of  Eucharist  and  Penance. 
This  has  happened,  however,  in  the  midst 
of  other  marvels  and  the  problem  has 
assumed  such  relevance  that  the  Holy 
See  has  deemed  it  opportune  to  examine 
the  issue  once  again,  even  if  in  some- 
what nuanced  terms,  in  its  recently  pub- 
lished General  Catechetical  Directory. 

Perhaps  the  authors  of  this  New  Cate- 
chetical Directory  have  found  it  necessary 
to  reaffirm  the  norms  of  Pope  Pius  X, 
while  recognizing  the  possibility  of  such 
experimentation  as  is  made  legitimate, 
in  Catholic  faith  and  order,  by  the  ap- 
proval of  local  hierarchies  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Holy  See.  This  may  part- 
ly be  due  to  the  fact  that  many,  per- 
haps most,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  may 
not  remember  the  luminous  pastoral 
norms  provided  by  St.  Pius  X. 

The  present  writer  was  taken  aback 
to  discover  how  litde  he  realized  certain 
aspects  of  the  practical  wisdom  and  pas- 
toral theology  which  St.  Pius  X  wove 
into  the  Decree,  Quam  Singulari  (August 
8,  1910,  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Sac- 
raments) . 

For  example,  this  writer  had  supposed 
that  St.  Pius  X  had  left  to  the  pastor 
of  the  child  the  determination  of  readiness 
to  receive  either  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
or  that  of  Holy  Communion  for  the 


first  time,  although  one  had  a  vague 
recollection  of  hearing  (and  frequently 
recommending,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  retarded  children  or  special  cases) 
that  the  parents  of  the  youthful  candidate 
be  consulted.  In  fact,  St.  Pius  had  a 
considerably  more  "personalist"  approach 
to  the  question,  an  approach  that  must, 
one  strongly  feels,  have  been  observed 
little  if  at  all  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  or,  for  that  matter,  elsewhere. 

Pope  Pius,  in  defining  the  "age  of 
discretion",  did  so  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  terms  for  both  Sac- 
raments  and  largely  on  the  basis  of  the 
understanding,  the  intuitions  and  even 
the  desires  of  the  child  himself.  The 
final  decision  as  to  when  the  "age  of 
discretion"  might  be  present,  and  there- 
fore the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
receiving  both  Sacraments,  was  to  rest 
not  with  the  pastor  nor  any  other  ran- 
dom priest,  Sister,  teacher,  or  special 
consultant  of  a  professional  kind;  it  was 
to  lie  with  the  confessor  of  the  child— 
a  major  acknowledgment  of  the  maturity 
of  a  youngster,  an  assumption  that  he  will 
have  already  established  a  spiritual  rela- 
tionship of  a  most  intimate  and  faithful 
kind  with  his  confessor  or  spiritual  direc- 
tor. Moreover,  it  was  indicated  that 
the  only  other  consultation  that  seemed 
indicated  or  appropriate,  was  with  the 
child's  parent.  The  recollection  of  this 
fact  should  come  as  a  shock  of  joy 
to  those  who,  in  recent  years,  have  all 
by  themselves  discovered  the  important 
role  of  parents  in  the  spiritual  forma- 
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tion  of  their  own  children  and  their 
right  to  be  heard  when  the  "Juridical 
Church" — which,  one  thinks,  would  prob- 
ably mean  the  pastor,  the  Bishop,  or 
a  committee  of  a  "National"  Hierarchy, 
rather  than  a  confessor  or  a  spiritual 
director — are  deciding  matters  of  this 
kind. 

A  brief  recollection  of  the  situation 
in  1910  and  the  background,  as  well 
as  content,  of  the  teachings  of  Pius  X 
is  clearly  in  order. 

The  Decree  Quam  Singular i,  in  treating 
the  age  at  which  children  are  to  be 
initiated  in  their  post-baptismal  sacra- 
mental life,  had  to  face,  (as  had  a  decree 
on  frequent  Communion  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Council,  five  years 
before)  certain  doctrinal  and  ascetical 
errors  that  had  become  deeply  rooted 
in  Catholic  life  at  the  opening  of  the 
century,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the 
world.  One  of  these  was  the  pretense 
that  a  greater  discretion  is  required  for 
first  Communion  than  for  first  Confession. 
This,  like  most  of  the  other  errors  was 
rooted  in  Jansenism:  for  example,  one 
was  the  idea  that  to  receive  First  Holy 
Communion  requires  a  nearly  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Articles  of  Faith  and, 
therefore,  an  extraordinary  preparation. 
In  effect,  this  means  deferring  first  Com- 
munion for  the  riper  age  of  12,  14  or 
even  older.  Another  error  was  the  pre- 
tense that  "the  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  re- 
ward (for  virtue)  not  a  remedy  for  human 
frailty",  a  conceit  which  is  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
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that  Holy  Communion  is  "an  antidote 
by  which  we  are  freed  from  our  daily 
faults  and  preserved  from  mortal  sins". 

One  remarks,  in  passing,  that  a  twist 
on  the  aforesaid  error  is  not  entirely 
absent  from  the  current  contention  that 
"little  tots"  are  so  incapable  of  sin  that 
they  do  not  need  Sacraments  to  release 
them  from  faults.  In  the  light  of  the 
"theology"  that  is  now  attempting  to 
replace  that  of  Quam  Singulari,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  first  Communion, 
in  one  way,  is  not  as  redundant  as 
first  Confession  in  another,  since  both 
are  now  seen  as  means  largely  to  preserve 
from  fault  "little  tots",  as  well  as  adults. 
In  at  least  one  "advanced"  parish  known 
to  the  writer,  a  "kerygmatic"  preacher, 
theoretically  the  reverse  of  a  Jansenist, 
strongly  affirmed  that,  in  accord  with 
his  theology  and  psychology,  no  one  in 
his  largely  typical  parish  (10,000  souls) 
had  ever  committed  a  serious  sin;  that 
it  was  "foolish"  for  anyone  in  the  parish 
to  go  to  Confession  even  once  a  year; 
and  that  all  should  approach  Communion 
at  any  time  without  hesitation  or  scruple. 
All  this  in  a  parish  notorious  for  racism, 
for  the  handy  little  "concordats  with 
conscience"  of  political  life  in  metro- 
politan America,  a  fairly  serious  drug 
problem  among  the  young,  and  well- 
founded  reasons  for  belief  that  marriage 
and  family  morality  is  about  the  same 
as  in  any  other  parish  more  responsive 
to  the  "new  morality"  than  the  "old 
commandments". 

It  is,  of  course,  not  being  argued  that 
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the  children  in  this  or  like  parishes  who 
have  not  yet  made  their  First  Com- 
munion are  racists.  Neither  is  it  sug- 
gested that  they  form  part  of  any  cor- 
rupt political  machine,  at  least  thus  far, 
or  are  members  of  the  Mafia.  None 
of  them,  one  expects,  is  addicted  to 
drugs,  alcoholism  or  anything  else  save, 
perhaps,  having  his  own  way  in  the 
maximum  possible  degree.  The  infants 
are  not  themselves  contraceptionists  or 
abortionists,  although  euthanasia  may 
understandably  have  passed  through  their 
minds  as  a  solution  of  some  of  their 
problems.  All  that  is  being  argued  is 
this:  the  mood  and  moral  atmosphere 
is  in  favor  of  their  becoming  all  these 
things  and  more  too,  in  due  course, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  positive  role 
of  Confession,  including  spiritual  direc- 
tion of  an  intensely  personal  kind,  might 
prevent  this  by  the  development  of  solid 
preferences  for  virtue  as  against  vice 
and  the  bringing  to  maturity  of  moral 
potential  latent  in  every  child.  Alas, 
it  is  not  enough  to  counter  that  the 
Eucharist,  by  itself,  is  a  sufficient  food 
for  virtue  in  the  absence  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  heart;  the  proof  of  this 
melancholy  fact  might  possibly  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that,  although  Confessions 
are  fewer  than  ever  in  the  parish,  the 
number  of  Communions  has  boomed 
enormously,  to  the  intense  joy  of  the 
somewhat  myopic  pastor. 

All  this  is,  as  anyone  familiar  with 
the  religious  history  of  the  Western  World 
well  knows,  an  old  story.    It  was  cer- 
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tainly  the  case  by  the  time  of  St.  Pius  X. 
The  errors  pinpointed  by  him  had  in- 
evitably led  to  grave  abuses.  One  was 
depriving  children,  early  in  their  lives, 
of  the  right  of  living  in  Christ  through 
Holy  Communion,  a  right  given  by  Bap- 
tism. Another  not  less  serious  abuse 
touched  on  both  first  Communion  and 
first  Confession,  undoubtedly  causing  the 
loss  of  angelic  first  innocence  in  many 
youngsters  by  concealing  (and  burying 
in  the  subconscious)  the  probability,  per- 
haps the  beginnings,  at  least,  of  faults, 
major  or  minor,  which  orient  the  child 
self-ward,  rather  than  God-ward,  toward 
love  of  self  rather  than  love  of  neigh- 
bor, let  alone  of  God.  Such  an  orienta- 
tion, once  well  under  way,  is  as  dif- 
ficult to  remedy  as  is  tne  recovery  of 
an  over-shot  turn-off  from  a  turnpike 
or  a  thruway,  with  a  consequent  steadi- 
ly progressive  journey  further  and  further 
from  one's  goal. 

A  third  abuse,  common  in  the  days 
of  Pius  X,  and  renewed  today,  is  the 
causing  of  children,  by  ill-conceived  pas- 
toral practice  or  by  worldly  social  con- 
trols, to  live  in  a  dimly  felt  (cleanse 
me  from  my  unknown  fault s\)  or  even 
conscious  state  of  sin  by  not  allowing 
them  to  go  to  Confession  until  the  age 
determined  for  first  Communion.  Pius 
X  found  priests  even  denying  children 
absolution  when  they  did  confess  (on 
the  grounds  often  heard  today:  "He  may 
think  he  has  sinned,  but  you  and  I 
know  he  cannotl") ,  a  singularly  perverse 
abuse  destructive  of  the  child's  discretion, 
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sense  of  responsibility  and  spiritual  rights. 
Other  "utterly  detestable"  abuses  along 
the  same  line  were  denounced  by  Pius  X. 

Particularly  astonishing  is  the  confusion 
of  the  moment  concerning  rational  norms 
for  first  Confession  and  first  Communion 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  cogent 
and  clear  norms  of  St.  Pius  X  were 
proclaimed  within  the  lifetime  of  living 
man,  in  fact  within  the  lifetime  of  grand- 
parents, at  least,  and  pastors  now  seeming- 
ly completely  at  sea  on  the  matter.  The 
conditions  for  first  Confession  and  first 
Communion  were  interrelated  in  the  mind 
of  St.  Pius  X.  The  age  that  he  chose 
as  the  "age  of  discretion",  for  initiation 
into  both  these  Sacraments,  conforms 
roughly  with  the  age  that  is  still  acknowl- 
edged as  the  time  when  the  "discretion" 
of  the  boy  or  the  girl  is  deemed  ad- 
equate to  begin  an  initiation  into  the 
influence  of  television,  the  absorption  of 
comic-book  philosophy,  the  personal  and 
community  aspects  of  schooling,  movie 
attendance,  and  the  initial  forms,  at  least, 
of  a  considerably  developed  social  and 
formal  education  program. 

The  writer  three  years  ago  had  the 
fascinating  experience  of  arbitrating  a 
fight  (it  had  passed  the  debating  stage) 
between  two  groups  of  suburbanite  moth- 
ers who  differed  as  to  the  age  at  which 
a  country  club  dance,  complete  with  ex- 
pensive orchestra,  should  be  planned  for 
their  primary  school  boys  and  girls  so 
that  they  might  come  to  know  one  an- 
other and  be  rid  of  sexual,  social  and 
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related  "awkwardness".  One  of  the 
spokeswomen  mounted  the  bastion 
defending  eight  years  of  age.  Although 
in  subsequent  conversations  she  revealed 
her  conviction  that  "fuddy-duddys"  were 
responsible  for  Pius  X's  norms  for  first 
Confession  and  Communion,  she  felt  that, 
for  at  least  chaperoned  dances,  eight  years 
was  an  "age  of  discretion"  in  the  par- 
ticular township  where  she  lived.  The 
township  was  later  the  subject  of  a  feature 
article  in  a  national  magazine  as  a  sample 
of  a  good  town  to  avoid  for  bringing 
up  children  or  saving  one's  soul. 

Pius  X,  as  we  have  recalled,  saw  the 
"age  of  discretion"  as  applying  equally 
to  both  Sacraments,  as  it  does  to  going 
to  school.  He  saw  this  norm  as  suggested 
by  the  first  indications  a  child  gives 
that  he  is  using  reasoning  powers  and, 
therefore,  making  decisions  and  choosing 
sides  not  only  within  the  family  but 
on  the  battlefield  of  life.  He  thought 
that  a  child  by  that  age  could  know 
the  difference  between  ordinary  bread 
and  bread  somehow  identified  with  the 
Bread  of  Angels,  Sacred  Bread  contain- 
ing a  Divine  Mystery.  He  also  declared 
it  his  opinion  that  the  same  child  knows 
what  is  right  or  wrong,  whether  it  be 
a  matter  of  torturing  a  cat  (in  due 
course,  a  prisoner  of  war),  being  caught 
with  one's  hand  in  the  marmalade  jar 
(in  due  course,  the  public  treasury),  or 
defying  the  authority  of  one's  parent  (in 
due  course,  of  God  Himself).  No  ab- 
solute age  is  placed  as  a  condition  by 
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Pius  X;  the  age  of  seven  is  mentioned 
for  the  broad  reasons  indicated  above 
and  because  the  majority  of  children 
arrive  at  a  certain  responsible  discretion 
at  about  this  period,  some  even  sooner, 
some  later. 

Quam  Singulars  held  in  high  esteem 
the  knowledge  which  a  child,  just  begin- 
ning to  reason,  can  have  about  God, 
not  merely  as  One  Who  rewards  the 
good  and  punishes  the  wicked,  but  also 
as  One  Who  dwells  in  unutterable  mys- 
tery, including  the  Triune  God  and  cer- 
tainly the  God  of  the  Incarnation.  He 
nowhere  suggested  that  is  was  neces- 
sary that  the  child  should  commit  to 
memory  and  repeat  by  rote  accurate  but 
superficial  theological  definitions  which 
convey  no  idea  to  the  budding  intellect. 
He  simply  recognized  that  at  this  age 
a  child,  in  fact,  usually  so  develops  intel- 
lectually as  to  reveal  frequent  and  as- 
tonishing intuitions  not  merely  into  human 
situations  but  also  divine  realities.  He 
indicated  that  the  child  must  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  things  of  which  he 
feels  ashamed  and  those  in  which  he 
takes  a  holy  satisfaction;  he  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  Eucharistic  from 
common  bread,  to  recognize  no  more 
clearly  than  did  Thomas  Aquinas,  but 
really  not  less  so,  that  what  looks  like 
bread  is,  in  this  case,  not  bread  but 
somehow  nourishes  us  with  the  very  Life 
and  Love  of  Christ,  Who  is  God.  He 
spoke  of  other  matters,  too,  but  most 
of  these  have  not  turned  to  the  realm 
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of  controversy. 

Most  moving,  in  a  day  which  thinks 
of  itself  as  having  discovered  the  rights 
of  parents  and  the  wholesome  claims 
of  personalism,  is  the  contention  of  the 
1910  Decree  that  the  formal  admission 
of  the  child  to  first  Communion  rests 
with  its  parent,  or  the  one  taking  his 
place,  and  with  its  confessor  or  spiritual 
director.  The  Decree  presupposes  that 
these  will  act  together  and,  when  they 
agree  on  the  matter,  no  one  may  inter- 
fere. Where  the  parents  are  negligent 
or  indifferent,  or  opposed  to  their  child's 
first  Communion,  the  father-confessor 
(note  carefully  that  he  is  assumed  to 
be  already  the  child's  confidant)  can 
take  on  the  entire  responsibility.  Even 
more,  should  the  confessor  oppose  the 
admission  of  a  child  whose  parents  know 
that  he  has  already  begun  to  reason 
and  make  at  least  incipiently  mature  de- 
cisions, the  prudent  course,  in  practice, 
is  to  introduce  the  child  to  another  con- 
fessor, perhaps  one  less  Jansenistic,  per- 
haps one  more  inclined  to  take  him 
seriously  as  a  "little  man",  rather  than 
lightly  as  a  "little  tot",  for  every  con- 
fessor has  a  right  to  admit  a  child  to 
private  first  Communion.  Let  it  be  re- 
called that  it  is  as  confessor  that  he 
has  this  right,  not  as  a  friend  of  the 
family,  nor  as  a  psychological  consultant, 
nor  as  the  local  accredited  representative 
of  a  national  liturgical  commission  or 
director  of  the  catechetical  bureaucracy. 

Since  the  days  of  Pius  X,  a  consider- 
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ably  larger  number  of  characters  have 
been  brought  into  the  act  as  a  result 
of  behavioral  sciences,  testings  and  meas- 
urement programs,  and  a  developed  peda- 
gogy that  surrounds  everything  that  a 
little  man  or  a  little  woman  must  under- 
go in  order  to  meet  the  complex  re- 
quirements that  stand  between  a  simple 
soul  and  taking  one's  place  in  our  so 
well-planned  society,  civil  or  religious. 
One  reads  the  straightforward,  common- 
sense  Decree  of  St.  Pius  X,  so  deferential 
to  the  confidential  life  and  personal  dig- 
nity of  the  child,  so  insistent  on  the 
responsibilities  and  requisite  reserve  of 
those  few  who  have  the  slightest  right 
to  approach,  even  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, the  inner  sanctuary  of  conscience 
in  a  child,  of  which  Pope  Pius  XII 
spoke  so  passionately;  then  one  wonders 
how  far  the  elaborate  norms  proposed 
nowadays  are  intended  to  serve  the  per- 
son of  the  child,  and  how  far  they 
may  be  a  pedagogical  and  religious  devel- 
opment of  Parkinson's  Law. 

The  General  Catechetical  Directory, 
published  in  Rome  this  past  Spring,  does 
not  deal  in  depth  with  these  prob- 
lems. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  in  a  Appendix  and  chief- 
ly in  order  to  present  the  question  in 
fresh  terms  and  to  integrate  anew  some 
basic  norms  while  raising  the  question 
for  appropriate  discussion  and  action  in 
an  authentic  Catholic  fashion;  i.e.,  con- 
sistent with  Catholic  faith  and  order, 
rather  than  social  fads  or  a  spirit  of 
naturalism. 
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As  a  consequence  of  post-conciliar  re- 
forms and  a  fresh  eagerness  to  explore 
the  full  part  in  Christian  life  of  all 
the  sacramental  rites,  we  have  witnessed 
a  revival  and  renewal  of  catechetics, 
which,  in  turn,  has  led  to  a  rediscovery 
of  the  power  of  evangelization  and  for- 
mation which  is  present  in  the  sacramen- 
tal actions,  especially  those  which,  as 
Penance  and  Eucharist,  mark  for  most 
Christians  the  first  salvific  encounters 
with  Christ. 

As  Bishop  Tonini  argues  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  Directory  for  the  Osservatore 
Romano,  it  has  thus  emerged  more  clear- 
ly that,  in  a  Christian  community  in- 
serted in  a  Christless  and  decadent  world, 
Eucharist  and  Penance,  since  they  are 
received  in  childhood,  could  assume  the 
role  that  Baptism  had  for  the  Christians 
living  in  the  ancient  pagan  context:  they 
can  become  the  Sacraments  of  Christian 
initiation,  they  can  determine  the  first 
experience  with  God  which,  as  we  all 
know,  when  it  is  authentic,  leaves  a 
mark  in  the  depths  of  the  ego,  or,  better 
yet,  in  the  total  personality  of  the  child. 

And,  since  together  with  the  individual 
youngster,  we  are  dealing  with  an  in- 
creasingly desacralized  generation — a  gen- 
eration that,  in  a  few  years,  will  be 
harder  to  evangelize — we  have  come  to 
realize  that  this  is  a  most  decisive  moment 
for  the  Church,  because  it  is  exactly 
in  Christian  initiation  that  one  generation 
evangelizes  another  and  the  Church  of 
today  generates  the  Church  of  tomorrow. 

In   the   light   of   this   connection  be- 
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tween  the  Sacraments  of  Christian  initia- 
tion and  the  problem  of  tne  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  contemporary  world,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  time  of  the 
first  encounter  of  the  child  with  Pen- 
ance and  Eucharist  be  an  ecclesial  event 
of  primary  importance  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  care  of  the  pastors,  the  study 
of  the  theologians,  the  researches  of  the 
psychologists  and  the  attention  of  the 
whole  Christian  community  should  be 
centered  around  that  moment. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  question 
of  age  has  reappeared.  In  this  search 
of  better  methods  to  make  Eucharist  and 
Penance  more  relevant  to  the  young  Chris- 
tian of  the  future,  some  have  thought 
it  best  to  separate  the  two  moments, 
anticipating  the  first  Communion  in  child- 
hood and  deferring  the  Sacrament  of 
Confession  until  adolescence.  The  separa- 
tion— it  is  said — would  give  the  possibili- 
ty to  receive  Communion  in  early  years; 
it  would  avoid  psychical  anxieties  deriv- 
ing from  talking,  sometimes  awkwardly, 
about  sin  (always  an  embarrassing  sub- 
ject!); it  would  eliminate  the  repetitions 
by  rote  resulting  from  the  habit  of  going 
immaturely,  perhaps,  to  Confession:  final- 
ly, it  would  foster  a  more  profound 
education  to  the  penitential  spirit  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  more  valid  and 
efficacious  catechesis  in  preparation  for 
the  eventual  Confession.  The  time  inter- 
val would,  in  any  case,  be  legitimate 
since — this  opinion  is,  of  course,  highly 
disputable — before  adolescence  and  even 
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afterwards,  man  is,  in  the  sanguine  view 
of  some,  not  really  capable  of  deliberate 
serious  sin. 

As  we  can  see,  we  would  thus  ex- 
perience the  fact  of  generations  who, 
during  their  whole  childhood  or  most 
of  it,  would  go  to  Communion  with- 
out Confession,  a  custom  which  some- 
times seems  already  to  be  returning  for 
post-adolescents — precisely  the  situation 
which  sound  spirituality  and  Pope  Pius  X 
sought  to  avoid.  Hence  the  new  ques- 
tions, grave  questions  fraught  with  prom- 
ise or  menace  for  the  future.  Hence 
the  cry  for  further  experiments,  though, 
since  we  are  dealing  with  children,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  serious 
men,  especially  pastors  of  souls,  would 
use  children  as  spiritual  "guinea  pigs" 
or  their  consciences  for  areas  of  uncon- 
trolled or  unauthorized  pedagogical  "ex- 
perimentation". An  error  in  children's 
first  experience  of  God,  even  under  the 
experimentation  of  the  most  expert  litur- 
gists  and  moralists,  could  lead  tc  incal- 
culable consequences  for  the  People  of 
God,  because  it  is  precisely  in  these 
first  mysterious  experiences,  in  what  hap- 
pens in  the  virginal  souls  of  children, 
that  the  mystery  of  salvation  realizes 
itself;  it  is  there  that  the  Church  is 
built,  there  that  we  witness  the  nuptials 
between  the  Church  and  God,  and  sense 
the  progress  of  that  Kingdom  that  "cometh 
not  with  observation". 

What,  then,  is  really  to  be  thought 
of  the  hypothesis,  proposed  bv  some  and 
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already  realized  here  and  there,  which 
suggests  the  admission  of  children  to 
first  Communion  without  Confession,  de- 
ferring the  latter  to  a  later  date,  even 
several  years,  even  until  adolescence? 

We  have  to  admit  that  going  to  Con- 
fession for  the  first  time  in  childhood 
involves  difficulties,  especially  because  of 
the  delicate  psychological  structure  of  an 
age  when  inadequate  education  can  pro- 
voke serious  upsettings  at  the  psychical 
as  well  as  at  the  religious  level.  In 
this  sense,  a  delay  of  a  few  years  in 
the  practice  of  Confession  might  imply 
fewer  risks. 

Furthermore,  the  coupling  of  Confes- 
sion with  Communion,  if  on  one  hand 
it  impresses  and  confirms  in  the  con- 
science the  central  position  of  the  Eucha- 
rist— which  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
truths  for  the  Christian  life — on  the  other 
hand  presents  disadvantages,  because  it 
could  determine  the  beginning  of  the 
habit  of  not  going  to  Confession  except 
when  Communion  is  to  be  received. 

The  greatest  disadvantage,  though,  lies 
in  the  danger  that  the  child  might  not 
appreciate  fully  the  value  of  the  Sac- 
rament of  Penance,  since  his  attention 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  first  Com- 
munion. This  difficulty,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  delay  of  Con- 
fession; it  can  be  overcome  by  anticipat- 
ing Confession,  thus  separating  it  from 
Communion  at  least  for  a  month  or  , 
so  and  making  it  the  beginning  of  the 
preparatory  phase  of  first  Communion. 
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In  any  case,  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  more  on  the  way  of  preparing 
the  children  for  the  two  Sacraments, 
and,  in  general,  on  the  initiation  of  the 
child  for  Christian  life.  Such  prepara 
tion  for  the  twc  Sacraments  should  be 
faced  in  modern  terms,  keeping  always 


in  mind  the  confrontation  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  today's  world,  sharing  respon- 
sibility with  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity. 

Merely  moving  the  years  does  not  help, 
unless  we  invite  into  action  the  whole 
Church,  especially  the  families  and  in 
a   very   special   way,   the  parents. 

As  far  as  age  is  concerned,  the  most 
suited  age  seems  to  be  still  seven  to 
eight  years,  as  we  have  it  today,  and 
this  for  many  reasons. 

Pastoral  experience  tells  us  that  the 
so-called  "second  infancy",  due  to  the 
development  of  the  moral  self,  has  the 
same  decisive  importance  that  the  "first 
infancy"  had  for  the  unconscious  ego, 
since  it  can  determine  those  condition- 
ings, anxieties  and  impulses  whose  in- 
fluence will  remain  during  the  whole 
future  life  of  the  person. 
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This  is  the  age  at  which  the  child,  if 
helped,  can  pass  from  the  instinctive 
phase  (tied  to  the  stimulus  of  the  bino- 
mial pleasure-sorrow)  to  the  ethical  phase, 
in  which  emerges,  together  and  some- 
times in  contrast  with  the  instinctive 
law,  the  attraction  to  good  and  disgust 
for  evil. 

It  is  a  very  delicate  and  precise  mo- 
ment, an  opportunity  which  cannot  be 
missed  without  serious  consequences  for 
the  future.  The  awakening  of  ethical 
and  moral  life  is  not  automatically  linked 
to  physiological  and  psychical  growth; 
alas,  as  history  proves,  in  chapters  writ 
with  blood,  moral  sense  does  not  neces- 
sarily develop  with  intelligence,  least  of 
all  with  mere  knowledge.  Without  solicit- 
ous care  from  parents,  priests  and  edu- 
cators, the  instinctive  life  is  prolonged 
through  the  "second  infancy"  and  be- 
yond, with  disastrous  consequences  on 
the  spiritual   destiny  of  the  individual. 


To  act  in  time  to  awaken  the  moral 
sense  at  the  beginning  of  the  age  of 
discernment,  is  to  save  the  person  at 
his  roots,  is  to  give  him  moral  being, 
namely,  full  eventual  personality.  To  do 
this,  not  only  through  the  best  available 
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human  means  but  through  the  pedagogy 
of  the  liturgy  and  the  Sacraments,  in 
particular  through  the  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance (which  has  exactly  the  conscience 
as  its  object,  and  the  purification,  libera- 
tion, formation,  elevation  and  perfecting 
of  the  conscience  as  its  proper  contribu- 
tion), constitutes — Bishop  Tonini  empha- 
sizes— a  very  dramatic  moment  of  "opera- 
tion salvation"  whose  advantages  we  can- 
not renounce  without  serious  danger. 

The  Sacrament  of  Penance,  if  well 
prepared,  works  wonders  in  this  sense. 
A  most  beautiful  experience  comes  to 
children  when,  receiving  first  Communion, 
they  discover  the  existence  of  a  Father 
Who  loves  them,  and  begin  to  examine 
their  actions  in  answer  to  that  love. 
They  then  become  aware  that  they  not 
only  possess  an  interior  treasure  namely, 
an  upright  conscience,  but  are  themselves 
beings  who  are  the  objects  of  God's 
satisfaction,  His  faithful  children,  His 
friends  as  was  Adam  before  the  Fall. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  discovery 
of  moral  greatness  and  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  eternal  value  of  their  actions. 
Such  an  experience  is  a  delicate  one 
which  can  be  disastrous  if  not  guided 
in  a  proper  way;  but,  well  guided,  gives 
the  whole  future  life  an  authentically 
supernatural  tone,  thus  providing  the  one 
and  only  antidote  to  both  religious  for- 
malism and  religious  apathy. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  however,  wheth- 
er the  practice  of  delaying  Penance  until 
after  Communion   and   toward   the  last 
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years  of  "second  infancy",  carries  with 
it  serious  risks;  one  such  would  be  the 
prolonging  of  the  instinctive  phase,  the 
settling  of  habits  more  difficult  to  correct 
than  to  prevent.  These  are  habits  that 
Communion  without  previous  Confession 
will  hardly  help  the  child  to  discover 
and  discontinue,  since  there  will  then 
be  lacking  the  personal  consultation  with 
the  priest  which  helps  bring  to  the  surface 
personal  conflicts  that  the  child  does 
not  confide   even   to  his  parents. 

One  suspects  therefore  that  Communion 
without  Confession  does  not  allow  that 
work  of  personalization  of  the  moral 
conscience  which  experience  sees  achieved 
through  the  practice  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance. 

The  beginning  of  the  "second  infancy " 
not  only  presents  the  conditions  sufficient 
for  the  valid  reception  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance,  but  it  offers  also  the  best 
dispositions  needed  for  its  integration  into 
a  harmonious  and  fruitful  plan  of  Chris- 
tian initiation. 

Rightly,  then,  contemporary  Catholic 
teachers  underline  the  necessity  of  a  wider 
participation  and  personal  consciousness 
of  the  child  in  the  liturgy  and  insist 
that  admission  to  the  Sacraments  be  not 
an  isolated  action,  but,  while  respecting 
the  fact  that  every  person,  however  young, 
is  a  "moral  universe"  in  himself,  should 
provide  for  the  communitarian  dimensions 
of  Christian  spiritual  life.  The  most 
suitable  age  for  such  a  program  appears, 
again,  to  be,  for  various  reasons,  the 
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age  of  seven  to  eight  years  identified 
by   Pius  X. 

All  this  necessarily  brings  the  child 
to  confront  himself,  namely  to  examine 
his  conscience  on  his  actions  and  con- 
sequently to  feel  sorry  for  whatever  of- 
fense he  has  done  to  God  or  neigh- 
bor. It  is  the  sense  of  sin  that  is 
awakening,  in  proportion  and  together 
with  the  sense  of  filial  and  fraternal 
love;  so  radical  is  the  concomitance  of 
the  two — reverential  fear  and  holy  love — 
that  "aut  simul  stabunt,  aut  simul  ca- 
dent". 

How  can  we  then  deny  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance  to  the  child — since  he  pos- 
sesses the  ideal  conditions — without  our- 
selves sinning  against  his  needs  and  spir- 
itual rights? 

Moreover,  the  proper  effect  of  Pen- 
ance is  not  only  liberation  from  guilt, 
but  also  stimulus  to  the  perfection  of 
the  soul,  namely  a  passing  not  only  from 
death  to  life,  or — in  the  child — from  spir- 
itual infirmity  to  greater  strength,  but 
also  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree 
of  love.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
children  seven  to  eight  years  of  age — 
precisely  because  they  are  sensitive  to 
the  love  of  God — easily  tend  to  interpret 
everything  good  that  they  receive  as  a 
sign  of  God's  love,  and  thus  become 
capable  of  a  sensitivity  from  which  they 
derive  the  purest  joys,  joys  whose  remem- 
brance in  the  years  that  follow  will  be 
an  element  of  defense  against  temptation, 
and,  even  after  a  long  period  of  time, 
motive  for  going  back  to  God. 
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A  further  observation:  It  has  been 
said  that  for  children  seven  to  eight 
years  old,  Confession  is  superfluous  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  incapable  of 
serious  sin.  On  the  contrary,  experience 
teaches  that,  aside  from  the  subjective 
consciousness  of  evil,  we  frequently  find, 
among  children  at  that  age,  habits  ac- 
quired through  the  example  and  instiga- 
tion of  other  people.  Such  habits,  if 
not  corrected,  could  jeopardize  forever 
the  recuperating  capacity  of  the  child, 
placing  him  in  radical  conflict  with  the 
Law  of  God,  a  Law  which  will  be 
very  hard  for  him  to  observe  when  he 
will  come  to  know  it  more  fully. 

It  seems  proper  to  conclude  that  the 
practice  of  Confession  at  the  beginning 
of  the  "second  infancy"  is  something 
to  be  kept  in  the  Church.  It  seems, 
moreover,  something  to  be  perfected.  If, 
in  fact,  Confession  remains — as  it  often 
is — a  mass  operation,  performed  as  a 
mechanical  routine  and  without  full  per- 
sonal participation  on  the  part  of  the 
child  or  the  part  of  the  priest,  the  vitality 
of  tomorrow's  Church  will  be  seriously 
jeopardized. 

Postponing  Confession  to  a  later  age 
might  easily  increase  rather  than  solve 
difficulties.  The  chief  remedy  would  be 
that  the  whole  Catholic  community  gather 
around  these  sublime  moments  all  its 
best  energies,  in  particular  the  attention 
of  the  family  and  the  spiritual  care  of 
the  priests.  Priests,  free  from  so  many 
occupations  not  precisely  sacerdotal,  will 
find  here  ample  possibilities  for  a  full 
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use  of  their  time  and  wonderful  occasions 
for  appreciating,  with  joy  and  gratitude, 
what  it  is  to  be  a  priest — full  time  and 
fully  available,  even  to  the  least  of  Christ's 
brethren. 

Father  John  Hugo,  for  many  years  a 
seeker  after  means  of  realizing  the  full- 
est possible  potential  for  the  sanctification 
of  the  faithful,  lay  and  clerical,  finds 
in  chapter  V  of  the  Constitution  on 
the  Church  a  truly  integral  perspective 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  in  the 
life  of  all  called  to  sanctity,  which  means 
called  to  salvation.  Father  Hugo  argues 
that  the  spiritual  direction  potentials  of 
this  great  Sacrament  have  been  universally 
neglected,  with  a  consequent  emphasis, 
in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  on  con- 
fession, seen  merely  as  a  remission  of 
sins,  a  negative  thing,  mechanical  and, 
in  terms  of  growth  unto  sanctity,  as 
something  too  often  impotent,  unproduc- 
tive and  irrelevant.  All  this,  according 
to  Father  Hugo,  has  been  to  the  great 
hurt  of  priest  and  penitents,  penitents 
of  every  age  and  category;  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance,  an  important  means 
not  merely  of  ridding  one's  self  of  the 
guilt  of  daily  failures,  great  or  small, 
is  or  should  be  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing Christian  maturity,  of  "divinizing" 
through  grace  and  bringing  to  supernatural 
maturity  all  the  desires,  gifts,  and  positive 
qualities  which  the  individual  under  spir- 
itual direction  who  turns  to  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance,  adequately  considered,  can 
bring  to  the  consecration  of  the  secular 
and  the  promotion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 
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Father  Hugo  observes:  "If  laymen  are 
to  consecrate  the  secular,  bringing  it  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  this  will  mean, 
besides  human  competence  in  carrying 
out  their  work,  a  consecration  of  this 
work  to  God  and  hence  a  continual 
self-purification  that  this  consecration  may 
be  realized  in  fact".  This  self-purifica- 
tion, Father  Hugo  would  agree,  must 
include,  above  all,  a  continual  purification 
of  motives,  information  and  enlighten- 
ment of  personal  conscience,  discovery 
of  new  and  positive  elements  in  prog- 
ress toward  personal  perfection.  The  Con- 
stitution on  the  Church,  with  its  historic 
universal  call  to  sanctity  among  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  gives  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance  a  greater  role  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  growth  than  it  has  had, 
perhaps  ever,  in  the  centuries  of  Chris- 
tian  sacramental  development. 

This  is  why  Father  Hugo  argues  in 
his  scholarly,  but  above  all  pastoral  reflec- 
tion on  "Children  and  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance"  (The  Catholic  Educator,  May, 
1968)  that  clearly  the  quest  for  holiness 
should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  children  should  be  early  introduced 
to  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  Child- 
hood, with  its  relative  innocence  and 
receptiveness,  is  a  most  valuable  time, 
a  one  and  only  time,  he  agrees,  for 
developing  the  life  of  faith  and  charity 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  holiness.  As  New- 
man suggests,  commenting  on  "the  better 
part"  and  the  "one  thing  necessary",  child- 
hood is  providentially  intended  to  provide 
for  an   accumulation   of   resources  that 
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will  be  needed  when  the  person,  no 
longer  a  child,  takes  up,  in  increasing 
stages  best  accomplished  gradually  and 
without  sudden  innovations  and  changes, 
the  responsibilities  of  adult  life.  More- 
over, it  would  be  a  mistake  to  delay 
putting  into  the  child's  hands  the  weapons 
he  needs  in  the  struggle  against  evil, 
until  evil  has  already  established  a  beach- 
•  head  in  his  soul.  The  school  of  thought 
that  sees  the  Confession  of  children  only 
as  a  bore  to  the  priest  and  a  burden 
to  the  "little  tot"  who  has  no  "mortal 
sins"  with  which  to  worry  himself  or 
the  bored  confessor,  makes  no  provision 
for  the  fact  that  the  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance, as  both  priest  and  penitent  should 
understand  it  in  terms  of  spiritual  direc- 
tion and  growth  in  sanctity,  is  not  merely 
a  spiritual  laundromat,  but  a  means  to 
spiritual  refreshment,  encouragement  and 
growth. 

Hence  Father  Hugo's  conclusion:  "The 
policy  that  would  deprive  children  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  in  the  name 
of  a  positive  psychology  approach  is  it- 
self negative  in  supposing  the  Christian 
life  to  be  only  a  warfare  against  rudimen- 
tary evil  and  in  failing  to  realize  the  unity 
of  this  life  as  a  development  in  holi- 
ness. No  doubt  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time,  to  say  the  least,  to  enlarge  upon 
mortal  sin  for  first  graders — and  in  this 
respect  past  methods  of  instruction  have 
been  practically  ill-advised  as  well  as 
theologically  unsound".  (But  is  it  a  waste 
of  time  for  shepherds  of  souls  to  teach 
children    personally   and   privately  how 
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to  respond  to  God's  grace  in  their  daily 
lives  and  grow  in  love  of  God  and 
of  their  neighbor?) 

"No  doubt  the  faults  of  children  (from 
the  standpoint  of  adults)  are  trivial.  But 
they  are  faults,  which  from  the  begin- 
ning hinder  the  grace-filled  soul  from 
responding  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  More- 
over, they  are,  or  can  be,  beginnings: 
the  first  sly  but  potentially  dangerous 
appearance,  or  reappearance,  of  the  'old 
man':  the  initial  movements  of  that  'law 
of  the  members'  which,  as  St.  Paul  warns, 
unless  countered  by  the  'law  of  the  Spir- 
it', will  captivate  in  the  'law  of  sin\ 
As  the  Christian  life  on  its  positive  side 
must  be  viewed  as  a  development,  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  laws  of  life  and 
growth,  so  on  the  negative  side  the  force 
that  threatens  this  life  must  be  seen 
from  the  start  as  incipient  disease  that 
will  increase  unless  treated  and  removed". 

Modern  parents  understand  all  this  most 
protectively  in  terms  of  the  bodily  life 
of  their  "little  tots";  hence  the  universal 
activity  of  pediatricians,  the  prevalence, 
sometimes  almost  compulsive,  of  "shots", 
"booster  shots",  "inoculations"  for  specific 
and  multiple  purposes,  and  physical  hy- 
giene courses,  laudably  designed  not  to 
fill  teeth  or  cure  the  diseases  of  child- 
hood but  to  anticipate  cavities  and  pre- 
vent, so  far  as  possible,  the  first  begin- 
nings of  malady.  The  opposite  number 
to  scrupulosity  on  the  level  of  the  spir- 
it and  the  conscience  is,  of  course,  hypo- 
chondria on  the  level  of  physical  health 
and  preoccupation  with  disease.  For  every 
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priest  or  spiritual  director  whom  I  have 
met  who  seemed  likely  to  induce  morbid 
preoccupation  with  sin  or  scrupulosity, 
I  have  seen  the  advertisements  of  a 
hundred  drug  companies,  infant  panacea 
manufacturers  and  toothpaste  distributors 
clearly  bent  on  turning  children  into  hypo- 
chondriacs. One  wonders  if  parents  (is 
it  ungracious  to  suggest  particularly  moth- 
ers?) who  are  terrified  that  their  children 
have  a  crooked  tooth  or  an  unsocial 
adenoid,  but  avoid  any  word  that  might 
give  them  a  scruple  about  incipient  anti- 
social attitudes  or  a  downright  defect 
in  their  moral  health,  may  possibly 
have  forgotten  the  healthy  as  well  as 
the  holy  counsel  of  Jesus:  "Do  not  fear 
those  who  deprive  the  body  of  life  but 
cannot  destroy  the  soul.  Rather,  fear 
him  who  can  destroy  both  body  and 
soul..."    (Matt.   10,  28  sq.). 

Throughout  his  reflection  on  years  of 
profound  scholarly  study  and  incessant 
pastoral  activity,  Father  Hugo  reveals  (in 
fact,  invokes)  the  wisdom  of  Cardinal 
Newman.  That  wisdom,  with  respect 
to  the  faults,  even  the  sins  of  children, 
was  most  cogently  expressed  in  one  of 
the  "Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons"  which 
Newman  delivered  as  an  Anglican.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  open  to  the  charge 
of  reflecting  a  "Roman  Position"  or  "Ita- 
lianate"  or  otherwise  "European"  and 
recessive  point  of  view  based  on  post- 
Tridentine  excess,  on  magical  concepts 
or  other-worldly  theories  of  nature  and 
grace. 

Newman   is  preaching  on   the  moral 
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consequences  of  single  sins.  In  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist,  who 
wishes  to  be  delivered  from  even  those 
sins  of  which  he  is  no  longer  aware, 
Newman  is  warning  on  the  manner  in 
which  single  sins,  past  or  present,  slight 
or  even  negligible,  may  have  devastat- 
ing effects  on  our  eventual  moral  char- 
acter in  God's  sight.  He  begins  his 
reflections  with  the  probable  influence 
upon  us  of  faults  committed  in  our  child- 
hood, and  even  infancy,  which  we  never 
realized  or  have  altogether  forgotten.  His 
approach  to  this  delicate  problem,  the 
problem  at  the  heart  of  contemporary 
discussions  about  the  age  of  first  Confes- 
sion, is  without  morbidity,  pessimism  or 
legalism;  these  do  not  happen  to  be 
Newmanian  defects.  It  is  realistic,  per- 
ceptive, affectionately  sympathetic  but, 
above  all,  positive.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tract 
for   the  times. 

He  meets  the  issue  head-on:  "Ignorant 
as  we  may  be  when  children  begin  to 
be  responsible  beings,  yet  we  are  ignorant 
also  when  they  are  not  so;  nor  can 
we  assign  a  date  ever  so  early  at  which 
they  certainly  are  not.  And  even  the 
latest  assignable  date  is  very  early;  and 
thenceforward,  whatever  they  do  exerts, 
we  cannot  doubt,  a  most  momentous 
influence  on  their  character.  We  know 
that  two  lines  starting  at  a  small  angle, 
diverge  to  greater  and  greater  distances, 
the  further  they  are  produced;  and  surely 
in  like  manner  a  soul  living  on  into 
eternity  may  be  infinitely  changed  for 
the  better  or  the  worse  by  very  slight 
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influences  exerted  on  it  in  the  begin- 
ning of  its  course.  A  very  slight  devia- 
tion at  setting  out  may  be  the  measure 
of  the  difference  between  tending  to  hell 
and  tending  to  heaven". 

Newman  goes  on  to  indicate,  with  what 
many  of  us  will  still  see  as  psychological 
accurancy  despite  all  the  talk  of  "little 
tots"  and  the  curious  angelism  in  the 
discussion  of  children  by  people  other- 
wise undistinguished  for  interest  in  or 
convictions  concerning  angels,  that  chil- 
dren's minds  are  impressible  in  a  very 
singular  way,  such  as  is  not  common 
afterwards.  "The  passing  occurrences 
which  meet  them,  these,  whether  from 
their  novelty  or  other  cause,  rest  upon 
their  imagination,  as  if  they  had  dura- 
tion; and  days  or  hours,  having  to  them 
the  semblance,  may  do  the  work  of  years. 
Any  one,  on  casting  his  thoughts  back 
on  his  first  years,  may  convince  himself 
of  this;  the  character  which  his  child- 
hood bears  in  his  memory  as  a  whole, 
being  traceable  to  a  few  external  circum- 
stances, which  lasted  through  a  very  small 
portion  of  it,  a  certain  abode,  or  a 
visit  to  some  particular  place,  or  the 
presence  of  certain  persons,  or  some  one 
spring  or  summer — circumstances  which 
he  at  first  cannot  believe  to  have  been 
so  transitory  as  on  examination  he  finds 
they   certainly  were". 

Here  Newman  makes  a  parable,  more 
urbane,  perhaps,  than  the  one  we  ventured 
above,  between  the  physical  defects  of 
childhood  and  the  indisputable  theological 
and  spiritual  realities  of  the  life  of  the 
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child  as  a  person,  a  psychophysical  unity, 
whose  soul  in  fact  dominates  his  body, 
or  he  is  a  candidate  for  hell.  This 
possible  eventuality  any  priest,  not  merely 
a  priest  of  pastoral  bent  but  even  (and 
especially)  a  "professional  theologian"  or 
"liturgist"  would  wish  to  prevent,  how- 
ever tedious  he  might  find  conversation 
with  a  child  as  opposed  to  a  symposium 
of  scholars.  So,  if  the  issue  be  fairly 
faced,  would  the  most  apprehensive  parent 
or  pedagogue,  fearful  about  a  child  dis- 
cussing prematurely  his  personal  prob- 
lems, including  the  possibility  that,  just 
as  he  may  be  precocious  in  his  vocabulary, 
so  he  may  be  precocious  in  response 
to  the  fascination  of  evil  or  in  rejec- 
tion of  or  indifference  to  potential  virtue, 
love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor. 

The  English  Cardinal  presents  this  per- 
tinent and  impressive  line  of  thought: 
"On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  we  are  certainly  ignorant  of  a  great 
deal  that  goes  on  in  us  in  infancy  and 
childhood;  I  mean  our  illnesses  and  suf- 
ferings as  children;  which  we  are  either 
not  conscious  of  at  the  time,  or  at  any 
rate  forget  soon  afterwards; — which  yet 
are  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  while 
they  must  have  a  moral  cause,  known 
or  unknown,  must,  one  would  think 
have  a  moral  effect  also;  and  while 
they  suggest  by  their  occurrence  the  pos- 
sibility of  other  serious  things  going  on 
in  us  also,  have  morever  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  affect  us  in  some  way  or  other. 
Mysterious  as  it  is  that  infants  and  chil- 
dren should  suffer  pain,  surely  it  is  not 
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less  so  that,  when  they  come  to  years 
of  reason,  they  should  so  forget  it,  as 
hardly  to  be  able  to  believe,  when  told 
of  it,  that  they  themselves  were  the  very 
sufferers;  yet  as  sicknesses  and  accidents 
then  happening  permanently  affect  their 
body,  though  they  recollect  nothing  of 
them,  there  is  no  extravagance  in  the 
idea  that  passing  sins  then  contracted 
and  forgotten  for  ever  afterwards,  should 
so  affect  the  soul  as  to  cause  those 
moral  differences  between  man  and  man 
which,  however  originating,  are  too  clear 
to  be  denied.  And  with  this  fearful 
thought  before  us  of  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  first  years  of  our  life, 
how  miserable  is  it  to  reflect  on  the 
other  hand  that  children  are  commonly 
treated  as  if  they  were  not  responsible, 
as  if  it  did  not  matter  what  they  did 
or  were!  They  are  indulged,  humoured, 
spoiled,  or  at  best  neglected.  Bad  ex- 
amples are  set  them;  things  are  done 
or  said  before  them,  which  they  under- 
stand and  catch  up,  when  others  least 
think  it,  and  store  in  their  minds,  or 
act  upon;  and  thus  the  indelible  hues 
of  sin  and  error  are  imprinted  on  their 
souls,  and  become  as  really  part  of  their 
nature  as  that  original  sin  in  which  they 
were  born". 

A  somewhat  appalling  amount  of  recent 
writing  runs  counter  to  the  wisdom,  if 
not  the  knowledge,  of  the  profound  An- 
glican preacher  and  the  immemorial  in- 
sights of  the  Church,  notably  those  of 
St.  Pius  X,  with  which  we  began  the 
present  paper.    There  is  less  tendency 
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to  pay  the  normal  child  the  tribute  of 
seeing  in  him  a  "little  man",  the  child 
who  is  the  father  of  the  man,  a  tribute 
which  was  not  merely  sympathetic  but 
affectionate,  to  the  point  of  tears  in 
some  of  us,  more  affectionate  than  the 
more  sentimental  but  not  particularly  com- 
plimentary disposition  to  see  him  as  a 
"little  tot". 

A  recent  writer  on  this  general  sub- 
ject in  a  series  of  opinions  syndicated  un- 
der the  rubric  "Know  Your  Faith",  suggests 
that  the  problem  of  early  Confession 
of  children  was  finally  solved  for  him 
when  he  found  himself  confronted  with 
the  task  of  hearing  the  routine  confes- 
sions of  "little  tots"  whom  he  suggests 
might  well  have  been  better  occupied  else- 
where, while  he,  too,  was  elsewhere,  per- 
haps (in  his  own  truly  priestly  and  ad- 
mirable case)  in  study,  social  action  or  the 
intellectual  work  for  which  he  happens 
to  be  richly  equipped. 

One  sometimes  wonders  if  this  "little 
tot"  approach  to  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren, an  almost  specifically  American  and 
Canadian  approach,  is  not  merely  over- 
done but,  in  fact,  a  grave  disservice,  on 
just  about  every  level,  to  the  persona- 
lities of  children  and  to  essential  aspects 
of  our  culture.  Some  recent  sociological 
and  psychological  surveys  of  priestly  prob- 
lems, all  of  them  certainly  misleading 
and  probably  false  in  particular  conclu- 
sions, have  turned  up  a  general,  possibly 
accurate  suggestion  that  American  priests, 
like  Americans  generally,  tend  to  be  "im- 
mature"  or   "underdeveloped".     If  this 
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be  true,  it  is  not  surprising;  it  is  alarm- 
ing, however,  if  the  sociologists  mean  we 
are  "retarded". 

The  "perennial  sophomore"  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  American  culture,  sometimes 
including  men  who  hold  posts  which 
should  not  merely  presuppose  but  demand 
a  maturity  hardly  consistent  with  fretting 
all  year  about  Notre  Dame's  football 
prospects  and  the  career  of  Cassius  Clay. 
Years  in  a  marriage-consulting  office  re- 
vealed the  anguish  suffered  by  wives 
whose  interests  had  moved  on  at  least 
to  a  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  and  yet 
who  found  themselves  chained  for  life 
to  relatively  successful  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  who,  at  the  core  of  their 
being  and  interest,  had  not  advanced 
beyond  the  sophomore  year  of  their  col- 
lege. One  well  recalls  a  totally  dis- 
enchanted wife  who  "first  began  to  notice 
it"  when  she  was  obliged  to  go  directly 
home,  700  miles  away,  from  her  mother's 
funeral  so  that  Freddy  would  not  be 
obliged  to  miss  the  annual  football  game 
between  the  college  from  which  he  had 
been  graduated  sixteen  years  before  and 
its  "big  rival",  a  college  which  has  had 
equally  scant  impact  on  the  direction 
of  history  or  the  content  of  the  times. 
She  said  that  he  was  really  Tom  Swift 
or,  perhaps,  one  of  the  Rover  Boys. 

One  wonders  if,  in  fact,  he  was  not 
still  a  "little  tot",  handled  as  such  from 
the  beginning  of  his  life,  in  a  familiar 
American  pattern.  One  wonders  if  it 
would  not  have  been  healthier  for  the 
priest   who   was   his   spiritual  director, 
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the  teachers  who  taught  him,  even  in 
the  earliest  grades,  his  indulgent  parents 
and  his  doting  aunts  to  take  him,  from 
the  beginning,  as  seriously  as  he  once 
doubtless  took  himself,  seeing  in  him 
not  a  "little  tot"  to  be  spared  all  contact 
with  reality,  together  with  all  the  self- 
knowledge,  self-discipline  and  self-giving 
which  constitute  maturity  at  every  stage 
of  life,  and  treating  him  as  a  respons- 
ible person,  in  varying  degrees,  of  course, 
but  always  as  a  man,  even  when  a 
"little  man". 

This  is  not  to  suggest  a  Prussian  or 
Spartan  like  discipline,  nor  a  certain 
British  equivalent  that  demands  "no  non- 
sense, thank  you",  from  little  ones,  es- 
pecially little  men.  It  does  not  exclude 
the  recognition  that  the  joys,  sorrows, 
performances  and  irresponsibilities  of 
children  are  real;  it  recognizes  that  they 
are  small  joys,  small  sorrows,  small 
achievements  and  small  responsibilities, 
all  proportionate  to  the  age  and  capacity 
of  the  child.  It  remembers,  with  deep 
feeling,  the  wisdom  of  Francis  Thomp- 
son's perception  with  respect  to  the  "little 
hurts",  "little  joys",  "little  victories"  and 
"little  treacheries"  of  children,  but  their 
proportionate  reality  all  the  same.  It 
also  remembers  that  the  child  is  father 
to  the  man;  that,  also  within  his  limits, 
he  is  sensitive  to  what  shapes  or  deforms 
a  personality  in  the  process  of  coming 
to  maturity,  as  he  is  also  aware  of  the 
seriousness,  not  only  to  him  but  to  the 
person  that  he  knows  himself  to  be, 
of  the  little  faults,  little  perfections,  and 
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little  disasters  of  which  he  is  acutely 
aware  and  which  he  himself  tends  to 
take  with  great  seriousness,  as  his  re- 
sentment or  satisfaction,  when  these  are 
ignored  or  praised,  abundantly  indicates. 

One  wonders  if  we  would  not  have 
more  mature  men  if  we  talked  with 
keen  interest  to  the  "little  men"  who 
come  to  us  in  Confession,  rather  than 
seeing  them  as  "little  tots",  whose  con- 
fidences in  Confession,  so  real  to  them, 
are,  perhaps,  so  boring  to  some  of  us 
who  have  more  important  fish  to  fry 
or  more  exciting  interests  to  pursue.  It 
is  worth  asking,  one  thinks,  in  a  civi- 
lization and  a  Church  which  laments 
its  lack  of  fully  developed,  mature  men, 
whether  their  coming  to  maturity  would 
be  better  guaranteed  if  those  we  now 
think  of  as  "little  tots"  were  encouraged 
to  be  "little  men"  at  the  first  dawn 
of  their  awareness  that  they  stand  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  are  capable 
of  being  intimately  united  with  Him  sao 
ramentally  or  being  alienated  from  Him, 
however  passingly,  by  sin.  This  moment 
is  when,  no  longer  infants,  they  are  budd- 
ing personalities  already  subject  to  the 
influences  which  will  eventually  make  for 
either  immature,  morally  and  psycho- 
logically underdeveloped  citizens  (priests 
included)  or  full,  responsible  persons. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  called  to  catechize 
with  basic  Christian  truths  and  norms 
of  morality  an  entirely  new  generation, 
filled  with  a  new  "knowledge-explosion", 
new  kinds  of  moral  concepts  and  motiva- 
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tions.  We  are  toid  :hat  this  new  "order" 
constitutes  a  profound  challenge  to  those; 
who  would  seek  x>  make  Jesus  Chri:< 
known  to  and  loved  by  our  coming  genera- 
tion. 

The  facts  are  all  too  evident.  Pope  Pius 
XII,  twenty  years  ago,  spoke  of  the: 
decline  and  loss  of  the  sense  of  sin. 
there  is  surely  no  room,  let  alone  need, 
for  further  evidence  of  the  effects  of 
this  personal  and  social,  cultural  and 
religious  disaster  in  the  1970's,  a  disaster 
with  virtual  universality  and  under  every 
moral  or  ethnics  heading.  That  there 
is  any  sign,  even  possibility  of  an  early 
recovery  of  a  ;ecognizable  idealism  is 
highly  debatable.  Surely  it  is  doubtful 
if,  as  the  publishers  and  critics  tell  us, 
and  readers  and  Rim  producers  confirm, 
the  most  powerful  persuasive  (and  pro- 
fitable) LOVE  STORY  of  our  nnier, 
is  the  account  of  a  foul-mouthed  little 
Radcliffe  £,rad,  tie  "sweetest  heroine  of 
modem  lose-stories" — who,  dying,  obliges 
her  father  by  agreeing  tc  a  "Catholic 
funeral  service" — aid  the  consummate 
boor,  with  moral  limitations  vastly  more 
destructive,  who,  as  her  paramour,  blas- 
phemes his  way  through  their  LOVE 
STORY  (already  gone  through  fifteen 
printings)  reaching  millions  of  children, 
adolescents  and  adults,  all  over  the  world 
as  a  "refreshing"  tale  of  what  "love" 
really  means,  then  we  are  in  trouble. 

The  Christian  response  to  this  is  not 
Love — and  do  whe;  you  will,  ripped  out 
of  every  context  of  spiritual  sense  an  J 
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moral  meaning.  It  is  the  restoration 
of  God  and  His  Christ  to  the  hierarchy 
of  humane  loves — and  the  development 
of  a  healthy,  saving  sense  precisely  of 
what  it  is  to  pervert  love.  The  initia- 
tion into  this  life  of  faith  and  this  level 
of  love  cannot  possibly  begin  too  early 
— no  matter  how  busy  with  less  important 
things  or  bored  with  God  knows  what 
we  priests  may  be — or  tell  the  sociol- 
ogists we  think  we  are. 

A  priest  director  of  Canadian  National 
Religious  Education  (speaking,  one  hopes, 
as  a  private"expertw,not  an  official  spokes- 
man) announced  promptly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Catechetical  Directory,  that 
its  argument  would  have  no  effect  on 
Canadian  thinking;  they  had  said  the 
last  word  on  Confession  and  Communion. 
One  hopes  that  others  will  be  more 
open-minded  and  more  disposed  not  to 
instinctive  contestation  but  to  open- 
minded  exchange  of  experience  and  in- 
sight, not  only  because  where  souls  are 
at  issue  no  one  has  ever  said  the  last 
word,  but  also  because  the  problem  of 
renewing  the  sense  of  the  presence  of 
God,  the  primacy  of  faith  and  love, 
and  awareness  of  the  pervasive  threat 
of  sin  is  far  greater  than  our  Canadian 
friend  may  realize.  Somehow,  we — and 
he — must  re-teach  a  whole  generation — 
perhaps  more — that  love  is  infinitely  more 
positive — more  nearly  divine — than  -'not 
having  to  say  you're  sorry"  for  the  for- 
nication, blasphemy,  impiety  and  contempt 
which   apparently   constitute   the  most 
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popular  current  LOVE  STORY  known 
to  millions,  and  which,  in  mere  fact, 
is  among  the  mildest  of  the  literary  and 
entertainment  "signs  of  the  times'*. 

We  cannot  begin  the  spiritual,  educa- 
tional and  sacramental  battle  against  de- 
sacralization  and  degeneracy  too  soon  in 
a  person's  life  if  we  wish  to  forestall 
the  day  when,  in  Orwell's  terrifying 
phrase,  the  watchers  will  be  unable  to 
tell  the  pigs  from  the  men  or  the  men 
from  the  pigs. 
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